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BOOK REVIEWS. 



The Will to Belibvb. And Other Essays in Popular Philosophy. By William 
James. New York, London, and Bombay : Longmans, Green and Co. 1897. 
Pages, xvii, 332. 

The position of the militant critic of this book is an extremely delicate one. 
We have in its brilliant expositions, its elucidative insight, its sincerity and whole- 
someness of purpose, so much to be thankful for, that it would seem the part of 
captiousness only, to submit it to even the kindliest stricture. But the book carries 
upon its own front the imprint of its merit, and praise from us would be supererog- 
atory. It is one of the most inspiring and suggestive pieces of philosophical writing 
that have issued from the American press, — a fact which dispenses us ab initio 
from dwelling on its manifold excellences. 

The book is made up of ten essays or addresses, which were delivered from 
time to time before the Philosophical Clubs of several of our American universi- 
ties. Their titles are as follows : The Will to Believe ; Is Life Worth Living ; The 
Sentiment of Rationality ; Reflex Action and Theism ; The Dilemma of Determin- 
ism ; The Moral Philosopher and the Moral Life ; Great Men and their Environ- 
ment ; The Importance of Individuals ; On some Hegelisms ; What Psychical Re- 
search has Accomplished. 

The first four are concerned ' ' with defending the legitimacy of religious faith." 
The topic is boldly treated. Professor James has grasped the bull by the horns. 
There are no side thrusts or flank blows here. " I admit," he says, "that were I 
' ' addressing the Salvation Army or a miscellaneous popular crowd it would be a 
" misuse of opportunity to preach the liberty of believing as I have in these pages 
"preached it. What such audiences most need is that their faiths should be broken 
' ' up and ventilated, that the northwest wind of science should get into them and 
"blow their sickliness and barbarism away. But academic audiences, fed already 
' ' on science, have a very different need. Paralysis of their native capacity for faith 
"and timorous abulia in the religious field are their special forms of mental weak- 
ness, brought about by the notion, carefully instilled, that there is something 
' ' called scientific evidence by waiting upon which they shall escape all danger of 
"shipwreck in regard to truth. But there is really no scientific or other method 
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" by which men can steer safely between the opposite dangers of believing too little 
" or of believing too much. To face such dangers is apparently our duty, and to 
" hit the right channel between them is the measure of our wisdom as men." 

We have in these four introductory essays also a rough outline-sketch of Pro- 
fessor James's philosophy, — a philosophy which is outspokenly pluralistic, which is 
permeated with an air of blankest despair at ever finally solving the problems of 
the universe, which sees no criterion of certitude in either science or reality, which 
revels in chance and undeterminism, and soars with the loving, fluttering heart of 
a bird over that vast and bottomless pit where lies the "unclassified residuum." 
It is the "unclassified residuum" that troubles Professor James, as it has troubled 
many a philosopher before him ; and so he has shifted the centre of gravity of phi- 
losophy from the things that we know to the things that we do not know, (and in 
their current formulation, never can know.) taunting us with these, and basing all 
his argument upon them. Objectivism he virtually discards ; subjectivism is the 
determining factor of all opinion and conduct, — we had almost said of nature. 
Everything is feeling and sentiment, "organic needs" and "organic delights," 
' ' dead hypotheses " and ' ' live hypotheses "; while Truth floats gloriously and ma- 
jestically on, " in maiden meditation fancy free," on the trackless main of uncer- 
tainty and nowhereness. No one in the past has ever had full and perfect reasons 
for his beliefs ; nor will any one in the future have full and perfect reasons. Such 
is the mechanism of belief. Hence the philosophical or rather practical justifica- 
tion of belief, qud belief. 

Here, as throughout the book, we see the psychologist, not the philosopher. 
We have the analysis of men's actions, but not their rectification, not their rational- 
isation. Of philosophy, however, we ask guidance towards the truth, and not a 
recital of the ways in which error has been committed in the past and continues to 
be committed in the present, with the consequent advice to go on committing errors 
in the same way in the future. 

In fact, Professor James, despite the undeniable essential truth of his doctrine, 
has pressed the philosophical implications of this point too far. There is ' ' abso- 
lute verity " in the world, running in a descending scale from pure logic and math- 
ematics through the physical sciences down to ethics, religion, and sociology. Here, 
owing to the complication of factors, it apparently dwindles away ; but it exists 
nevertheless. There is at the core of all these questions a skeleton of the same 
formal truth that sanctifies mathematics, and that promises salvation here also, 
when the right facts have been enlivened by it. And when through research the 
right facts are forthcoming, then, though the result remain a "dead hypothesis" 
to humanity for ages, it is nevertheless the Truth, and the men of " dead hypoth- 
eses" and the men of "live hypotheses" will disbelieve in it at their peril. 

We take the following quotation from Professor James, illustrating this point : 

" As a matter of fact we find ourselves believing, we hardly know how or why. 
' ' Mr. Balfour gives the name of ' authority ' to all those influences, born of the in- 
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' ' tellectual climate, that make hypotheses possible or impossible for us, alive or 
"dead. Here in this room, we all of us believe in molecules and the conservation 
' ' of energy, in democracy and necessary progress, in Protestant Christianity and 
"the duty of fighting for ' the doctrine of the immortal Monroe,' all for no reasons 
' ' worthy of the name. We see into these matters with no more inner clearness, 
"and probably with much less, than any disbeliever in them might possess. His 
' ' unconventionality would probably have some grounds to show for its conclusions ; 
■ ' but for us, not insight, but the prestige of the opinions, is what makes the spark 
' ' shoot from them and light up our sleeping magazines of faith. Our reason is 
' ' quite satisfied, in nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out of every thousand of 
" us, if it can find a few arguments that will do to recite in case our credulity is 
' ' criticised by some one else. Our faith is faith in some one else's faith, and in 
' ' the greatest matters this is most the case. Our belief in truth itself, for instance, 
"that there is a truth, and that our minds and it are made for each other, — what is 
' ' it but a passionate affirmation of desire, in which our social system backs us up ? 
' ' We want to have a truth ; we want to believe that our experiments and studies 
"and discussions must put us in a continually better and better position towards it; 
"and on this line we agree to fight out our thinking lives. But if a pyrrhonistic 
"sceptic asks us how we know all this, can our logic find a reply? No! certainly 
"it cannot. It is just one volition against another, — we willing to go in for life 
" upon a trust or assumption which he, for his part, does not care to make." 

There are a vast number of distinctions to be made here ; and a vast deal of 
the implied argument of Professor James is unsound. I believe that the logarithm 
of 3 is .477123, though I have never calculated it, not because I find it so expressed 
in Vega's tables, but because I have in my hands the means of verifying Vega's re- 
sult, and the same means that he and his predecessors employed. My faith is his 
faith, but merely because his faith is reasoned faith. I believe that the length of 
the mean solar year, taking Le Verrier's determination, is 365 days, 5 hours, 48 
minutes, and 46 seconds, not solely because my faith is Le Verrier's faith, but be- 
cause, with the proper instruments and the proper training I or any other man, 
can repeat Le Verrier's determination with approximately the same results. Or, 
to take an historical case, I do not believe that Joshua made the sun stand still be- 
cause it is impossible for the sun " to stand still"; some day the sun may " stand 
still"; not having been in Gibeon at the time, I cannot say but that the sun did 
"stand still." But if the snn really did stop in its course on that historic day, I 
say simply that the event offered a problem for contemporary Jewish science, and 
not for contemporary Jewish theology. 

The "uniformity of nature" is never anything more than it is; like Kant's 
reine Vernunft it is empty and marvellously elastic. When it is interrupted, we 
do not say that the connexion of the things of the universe is broken ; we say 
simply a new problem has arisen which we must explain by the discovery of exist- 
ing unseen factors, or by adapting our old scheme of explanation to suit the new 
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facts. The order of the electrical, thermal, and optical facts of the world remains 
unaltered, because they are never other than they are, be they what they may ; 
and if our schemes of explaining this order have changed much in the course of 
three centuries, it is nothing to the discredit of the facts. When, however, we have 
thoroughly exhausted a province of facts, when we have set up a scheme of ab- 
stractions which completely covers the facts, then there can be no breach of uni- 
formity, — an interruption in the scheme of explanation is an interruption in the 
scheme of nature. This is a matter of logic, an application of the principle o£ iden- 
tity. The same facts cannot contradict one another ; an interruption, a break, if 
it is really such, merely puts a phenomenon out of court, merely gives rise to a 
problem. So far as the elements of explanation and the elements to be explained 
are always the same, there our predictions, our science is supreme, and no mysti- 
cism can unthrone it. We can get no more out of a thing than we have put into it. 
Silk purses are not made from sows' ears, nor celestial mechanics from Joshuas. 
The sole elements here involved are masses, times, and spaces. These explain the 
motions of bodies ; the motions of bodies are uniquely determined by these. By 
the logical law of converse, the Joshuas, and all their riotous, chaotic train, are ex- 
cluded. This is not a matter of historical evidence, not a matter of faith in the 
uniformity of nature, but a matter of logic. A— A, exit Joshua! Joshua is, both 
in the forcible phraseology of the day and in the preordained, God-established, 
twin-born scheme of science and nature, the "k&yoq and the $vmg, not "in it." 

But the Joshuas are the type of chance, chaos, and arbitrariness in all depart- 
ments of research. So far have they sunken in human regard as determining ele- 
ments in the sciences of mechanics, physics, and astronomy that even the most 
Christian and orthodox professors do not hesitate to apply the name of the great 
Jewish leader as a humorous appellation to their heliostats. And the time will 
come when even as regarding the early history of Christianity and the genetic sig- 
nificance of Christian doctrines the most orthodox members of the Church will be 
as clear as the majority of them now are regarding the significance of Joshua's 
achievement. This is not a matter of "organic need." The organic needs will 
still exist and by some will be satisfied. But they will be satisfied at their peril. 
There are men to-day who believe that the earth is flat and that the sun moves 
around it. The question whether they are satisfying their organic need is one 
thing, and the question of the astronomical truth of their doctrines is another. The 
organic needs of a savage tribe undoubtedly explain their science. The fault is not 
with their science ; the fault is with their organic needs. Clifford was not so far 
wrong as Professor James believes in proclaiming it a sin to accept a belief on in- 
sufficient evidence. If his utterance on this point is to be considered merely as the 
expression of his organic need, it may be argued that the organic needs of men 
have values which vary enormously in significance. The opinion of one man, says 
Galileo, may be worth the belief of ten thousand, and the same is true of the 
"organic needs" of Professor James. The question is not whether Clifford's cos- 
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mic emotions find no use for Christian feelings, whether Huxley belabors the bish- 
ops because there is no use for sacerdotalism in his scheme of life, whether New- 
man goes over to Romanism because a priestly system is for him an organic need 
and delight, but the question is whether the conduct of each or of all these men 
accords with reason and consorts with the actual state of present inquiry and pres- 
ent truth. Newman found his reasons by the very logic which Professor James 
employs in his book. That it was his organic need to go over to Romanism explains 
his conduct, just as Professor James's organic need explains his pluralism in phi- 
losophy. But it does not justify his conduct. The test which must be applied 
has nothing to do with organic needs or personal predilections or environmental 
compulsion, but it is distinguished precisely by the absence of those personal needs, 
predilections, etc. 

In principle, there is nothing new in Professor James's position. It has been 
a maxim of philosophy from time immemorial that ' ' pure insight and logic " are 
not the only things that produce our creeds. Our conduct, says Hume, is deter- 
mined by our inclinations and desires, not by our reason. The same maxim holds 
too in all social and political life. When princes want war, said Frederick the 
Great, they declare it and call in afterwards their historians and jurisconsults to 
give the reasons for it. But what we require of philosophy is the statement not of 
criteria of conduct which we know to be in the main false, but the criteria of con- 
duct which we are certain in the main is true. People may choose between Huxley 
and Newman in consonance with their organic needs, but the choice is far from in- 
different. If it were, the real problems of life and the world would be a hopeless 
chaos. Our footing would never be sure, and we should stand face to face with a 
hopeless, flabby, degrading, and impotent agnosticism. No one can deny that we 
are far nearer the solution of the great vital questions of conduct in certain direc- 
tions than we were a thousand years ago, that the personality of Christ, the signifi- 
cance of Christian dogmas and Christian ethics take a quite different shape in our 
eyes than they did in those of the mediaeval theologians and even of such master 
minds as Pascal. With the widening horizon of science and research new and 
grander problems will unquestionably arise, and it would be the rankest blasphemy 
of research and of the divinity of truth to maintain that the solution of the special 
questions which are engaging us to-day will never be compassed, whether they bear 
on science or on ethics. In the sense in which the development of knowledge gen- 
erally proceeds they too will be solved, as many of them have already been solved. 
The Galileos and Lavoisiers of ethics and sociology will come, and when they enter 
joyously the bounds of Sheol with their spoils and the insignia of their conquests, 
they, too, will remember their Shakespeare and greet the philosophic shade of Pro- 
fessor James, as it sits musing on the banks of the "stream of thought," with the 
same words with which Henry IV. greeted the tardy Crillon after the great victory: 
' Hang yourself, brave Crillon! We fought at Arques, and you were not there." 
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Professor James hopes to give to the world before he leaves it, a more syste- 
matic and rigorous exposition of his philosophical views. When he does so, we 
trust that he will supply explicit information regarding some very essential things 
that he has here left unsaid. When a philosopher says that such and such a thing 
is not explanation, that nothing that science and human ingenuity can devise is ex- 
planation, we have a right to ask of him what he regards as explanation, and to 
challenge him to give an example of what would satisfy his explanatory yearnings. 
If nothing can satisfy them, we shall be perfectly justified in committing them to 
the care of the epistemological pathologist. The same criticism is applicable to all 
such assertions as that "facts are opaque," that at bottom there is only "mere fact 
and givenness," that "of experience as a whole no account can be given," etc. To 
these assertions every man, whose opinions are thus impersonally assailed by a 
philosopher, may rightly reply : "If facts are opaque, give me an example of what 
you regard as translucent ; if ' mere fact and givenness ' is insufficient, what sort of 
rationality, or 'non-fact,' or ' non-givenness, ' would you, just by way of instance, 
replace it by; if 'otherness' bothers you, what sort of a feeling would you regard 
as a cure of your ailment, not in order that I may supply it, but in order that I may 
share your joy at your discovery and escape being belabored by you for not being 
a companion in your misery ; in fine, you have only the right to denounce my way 
of explaining things on condition of your indicating either positively or negatively 
a better way." 

Such is one of the questions that a positive philosophy will seek to answer : 
From his position as well as his genius we have a right to expect such an attempt 
from Professor James. It is not by brilliant destructiveness that the highest philo- 
sophic conquests are made, but by positive acquisitions. In The Will to Believe 
Professor James has shown the Hume side of his genius ; in his next work let him 
display the Kantian ; and then the glory will be ours of having accomplished in a 
life-time what it took "effete" Europe a century to achieve. T. J. McCormack. 

The Origin and Growth of Plato's Logic with an Account of Plato's Style 
and OF the Chronology of His Writings. By Wincenty Lutoslazvski. 
Longmans. 
On peut etre honnete homme etfaire mal des vers. One may be a very clever 
and learned man and write a perverse book in support of a fantastical theory. Mr. 
Lutoslawski is a clever and versatile man as his ability to write correctly and vigor- 
ously in four or five languages proves. His industry and gifts of rapid acquisition 
are sufficiently evidenced by the short time he has taken to study and extract if not 
to assimilate Plato and an enormous mass of technical literature about Plato. But 
his big book on the origin and growth of Plato's logic is a tissue of fallacious rea- 
soning, wrought on the frame of an impossible method. This the sober critic is 
compelled to say despite his admiration of Mr. Lutoslawski's talent ; and having 
said it he is bound to prove it by citation and indisputable fact. 



